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Dimensions. — Size of the largest specimen. Length 4 mill., breadth 1 15 
mill., heigth 1 mill. Most of the specimens do not exceed two-thirds of these 
dimensions. 

Ilab. — Laguna Honda, California. Rev. J. Rowell. My cabinet and cabi- 
net of Mr. Rowell. 

Observations. — This species is smaller, thinner, and wants the convex lateral 
margins of our Anc. rivularis, Say. It agrees with that shell, however, in the 
greater width of its anterior end, while in the shape of its lateral margins it 
resembles Anc. parallelus, Hald. It is much the smallest of our species. 

Planobbis ammon, Gould. Pajaro River, Monterey Co. 
PliAHOBBis trivolvis, Say. Mountain Lake. 
Planoebis gracilentds, Gould. Mountain Lake. 
Planobbis vemicularis, Gould. Mountain Lake. 
Planobbib orercoxaris, Gould. Mountain Lake. 
Planorbis Newberryi, Lea. Clear Lake. 



(Communicated by the Smithsonian Institution.) 
Notes on the BIRDS of Jamaica. 
BY W. T. MARCH. 

With remarks, 
BY S. P. BAIRD.* 
I. 

VULTURIDjE. 

1. Cathaetes aura. — The John Crow Vulture is the scavenger of tropical 
towns and villages, and so highly are his services in this respect appreciated, 
that he is, in some of the islands, considered entitled to legislative protection. 
An ordinance of the corporation of the city of Kingston imposed a penalty on 
any person destroying one of them within the precincts of the city. The oc- 
currences related by Mr. Gosse, in " Birds of Jamaica," would seem to lead 
to the inference that the two senses of seeing and smelling, sometimes singly, 
and at other times unitedly, give to the aura the facility with which he traces 
his food ; but they are not conclusive. Is his sense of smelling so acute as 
to enable the John Crow to distinguish, at a distance, the stench of a putrid 
carcass from the atmosphere of offensive effluvia emanating from, and float- 
ing about, his own vile body ? With the knowledge that, in the tropics, a 
dead carcass, or dying animal, and often even fresh garbage, is quickly sur- 
rounded and covered by swarms of flies, hovering, and buzzing above and 
about it, or the place in which it is deposited, may we not be equally led to 
the conclusion, that the Vulture is directed by the flies, and that sight alone 
is the sense by which he finds his necessary food ? By whatever sense he is 
led, he certainly traces his food from a far distance. When a dead carcass 
has been discovered by some, numbers of other Vultures are directed by the 
motion of those gathering together, and soaring at a great height, sweeping 
round and round in irregular circles. Shortly after the commencement of 
the Rebellion of 1831, and long after its suppression, the Aura Vulture was a 
rare object in the landscape of the midland and eastern parishes ; they had 
all departed for the scene of carnage in the West, where they remained for 
jmany months. 

The Cathartes aura breeds in solitary pairs. I have never seen them, or 

♦Specimens oi most of the birds, and of the eggs described, have been presented by Mr. March 
to the Smithsonian I nstitution, under the numbers which they bear in his communication. (B.) 
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heard of their associating during the season of incubation. In the hills they 
select a spot sheltered by overhanging rocks, or trees, for their breeding place. 
At Walton, in the Moneague district of Saint Ann, a pair breeds annually on 
a rock known as the John Crow Rock, the young birds never remaining ; 
one pair alone retaining possession of the homestead. In the plains or val- 
leys, they generally take the base of some large tree for their resting-place. 
I have often seen eggs and young birds found on the limestone hills, in the 
neighborhood of Spanish town, as well as from the Port Hudson, and Health- 
shire ranges and the adjoining woodlands. In 1834, 1 found a pair of young 
John Crows, under a Fustic tree, in a wide belt of Pinguins, not 500 yards 
from the residence of Heartsease Penn, three miles from Spanish Town. In 
1842, I found two eggs in a thick bush, under the shade of an Inga Saman, 
on the river bank at Rodons Penn, a mile and a half from town ; and in 1861, 
a pair of young birds were found under a large spreading Cashaw tree, a few 
feet from a path leading to a cottage on a Penn, near the race-course. On 
every occasion of the finding of eggs, or young birds, there have been only 
two, and these have always been discovered on the bare ground, without the 
slightest apology for a nest, save any decaying leaves or other vegetable sub- 
stance fortuitously on the spot. The eggs are oval, and measure 2J by 2 
inches, or nearly so ; the ground color is cream, or creamy, or clayish whjte, 
with dashes and spots, and some irregularly formed blotches of umber brown, 
intermixed with grey slaty cloudings beneath ; the ground coloring and 
markings of some are dark, whilst in others they are much lighter. 

186. Cathartes atratus.* — The black, or Carrion Crow Vulture, if we are 
correct in the identity, is a recent settler in Jamaica. The first pair observed 
were captured at Port Henderson, I think, in 1847, for Mr. Justice Macdougal, 
who sent them to the late Earl of Derby. Individuals of the species are still ob- 
served about Port Henderson and the Healthshire Hills, and occasionally over 
Spanish Town. In 1861, a specimen, apparently a male, was caught in my 
garden in th« Town, but from the carelessness of a lad it escaped before it 
was examined, previous to its being prepared. On two occasions, whilst trav- 
elling to Saint Anns, I have observed them ; the first time there were two • 
the second, three — passing rapidly up the mountain gorge, near Miss King- 
ston's tavern, on the Walks Road, through which the Rio Cobre flows, from 
St. Thomas, in the yale, to the lowlands, on its onward course to the sea ; 
and Mr. Hill informs me that he has, on several occasions this year, seen 
them about the same place. The species is yet too rare to justify any spe- 
culation as to their becoming domiciled in any number, or what their gen- 
eral habits may be when they become permanent settlers. Their flight is in 
angles or straight lines, rarely in circles, like that of the Aura, and then the 
circles are more circumscribed. 

187. Cathartes ? — In the autumn of 1828, I obtained from Great Salt 

Pond a specimen of a black Vulture, mottled with white spots, about the size of 
Pandion carolinensis. It was so obese, with deep fulvous fat, that I had much 
difficulty in preserving it in part. I sent the specimen to the Royal Dublin 
Society, but have received no information of its having been identified with 
any described species. I did not take the dimensions. 

FALCONIDjE. 
2. Bdteo borealis. — The Chicken Hawk is distributed generally throughout 
the island, but is not more common than tne Pigeon Hawk ; though from his 
habits he is more frequently observed. He prefers an open country, with 
some lofty trees about. He was formerly often seen, and heard by himself, 
or with his mate, soaring in circles, and his peculiar cry, ping-ye-e, heard 
overhead in Spanish Town ; but of late years, since the pastures in the vi- 

* Kot mentioned by Gosse. 
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cinity of the town have been allowed to grow up into bush and brush, he ia 
seldom seen or heard near the Town. He now resorts to those places where 
the grounds and commons are more open and unencumbered by low or tan- 
gled growth of underwood. The Chicken Hawks do not confine themselves 
to any particular mode or place of breeding ; comparative height appearing 
to be the chief object. They generally select the loftiest tree in the locality, 
without reference to its being inaccessible or otherwise, where they construct 
their nest at the highest available point. In the lowlands, the silk cotton 
tree is generally selected for the purpose, but the Cashaw or Hogg Plum is as 
often used. I have sometimes met with a nest in a Cashaw tree, not more 
than 20 feet from the ground, quite accessible, and near a frequent path. 
Several pairs of young birds have been at different times taken from the roof 
of the turret of the belfry of the Spanish Town Cathedral Church. The last 
pair I saw was taken in 1852. The nest is a platform of dry sticks more than 
a foot across, and two or three inches thick ; the bed of the nest is about six 
inshes across and two inches deep, of grass, inner bark and leaves ; it usually 
contains 4 or 5 eggs, nearly spherical, 2| by If inches, of a dirty or clayi9h 
white, dashed with blotches and spots of Vandyke, and umber brown, often 
running with a lighter shade into the ground color. 

3. Falco anatum. — The great-footed, or Duck Hawk, is an annual visitor, 
following the flocks of migratory ducks, which resort here in the autumn and 
early winter months, and sometimes on their return, passing over in the spring. 
I have obtained specimens in October and the intervening months until Jan- 
uary, and again in April. It is of larger dimensions than the Peregrine 
Falcon, and I have not seen it here in the light plumage of the lattter. 

I obtained a specimen of the true Peregrine Falcon at the same time with 
the black and white Vulture. It was evidently a trained bird, as it was very 
docile, and had the leathern collar, or gorget, on its neck. It was shot at 
Great Salt Pond, following a flock of Teal. The wing was broken near the 
shoulder joint ; it lived for a fortnight, when it died from mortification of the 
wound. This specimen I also sent to Dublin. 

188. Tinnusculus ? — A small brown Hawk,* known as the Sparrow 

Hawk, and which I take to be of this genus, is often met with in the moun- 
tains. I have several times seen it sweeping past in rapid flight, but have 
not yet obtained a specimen, or gleaned any information of its habits. 

4. Hypotriorchis columbarius. — The Pigeon Hawk is a permanent resident 
more frequently found in the hills than the plains. Sometimes he is seen 
perched on a lofty tree, but seems to prefer lurking in low bushes or trees, 
from whence he swoops suddenly and directly on his prey. The nest is gen- 
erally constructed on some lofty tree, often screened by thick foliage, and is a 
slight platform of sticks and grass, matted with some softer material, as grass, 
inner bark or leaves ; the only one I h ave ever collected contained four round oval 
or spherical eggs, measuring If by 1 J inches, of a dull or clayish white, marked 
with sepia and burnt umber, confluent dashes and splashes irregularly dis- 
tributed, principally about the middle and larger end. Some few years ago, 
I saw four eggs taken from a nest, described as above, in the lower St. John's 
Mountain ; the eggs were oblong oval, about the same size as the last, and 
nearly covered with chocolate and umber blotches ; probably they belonged 
to two distinct species. 

6. Pandios C arolinensis. — The Fish Hawk is regular in his autumnal visits, 
confined, however, to the coast. An intelligent and observant sportsman, 
then residing at Port Henderson, told Mr. Hill and myself, many years ago. 

•This raiy be a Tinnunfiulus, or a smalt Accipiler ; perhaps fringilloides : or, more unlikely 
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that he once found a nest of this Hawk, on a large dead tree in Dawkin's Salt 
Pond, near Port Henderson. 

7. Nauclerus fubcatos. — I haye never met with a specimen of this Hawk, 
but Mr. Hill has. It is a rare visitor. 

5. Morphntos urubutinga. — This is also a rare visitor. I saw a large 
bird answering the description at Heartsease Penn, where I resided in 1835. 
It came to a lofty fustic tree daily, about three o'clock in the afternoon, for 
some three weeks, and then disappeared. I made several attempts to shoot 
it, but it was too wary. 

In 1858 I obtained near Spanish Town a red shouldered Hawk, which I also 
sent to Dublin, at the time believing it to be an immature specimen of Buteo 
boreatis, but I am now inclined to think it was another species. 

STRIGIDiE. 

9. Stbix pratincoia. — The Barn Owl is very common in all parts of the 
island. It breeds in caves, hollow trees, and old buildings. It is often found 
beneath the roofs and ceilings of inhabited houses and plantation buildings, 
where it finds a way of ingress. Eggs and young birds were often taken from 
the interior of the belfry turret of the Spanish Town Cathedral Church, until 
the loops by which they entered were blocked up. This Owl makes no nest, 
but deposits 4 or 5 eggs on any trifling collection of debris or rough materials 
found on the spot. The eggs are generally in different stages of incubation. 
They are chalky white, and measure If by 1J inches, some a little more or 
less. 

8. Ephialtes grammious. — Though not unoommon, and his cry of whoo- 
whoo-hoo, is often heard in some districts, yet from the obscure color, and' 
stealthy, noiseless flight at dusk, or at night, the Eared Owl escapes observa- 
tion. The only specimens I have obtained during many years were two ; one 
was knocked down at Government Penn, in broad day, from an old blooming 
cherry tree, clothed with a mass of trailers of convolvuli ; the other was shot 
one evening at Great Salt Pond Penn, in the same neighborhood. On obtain- 
ing the first specimen, I examined the tree and found two young, half-fledged 
birds on a matting of leaves, in a decayed hollow at the top of the tree. I 
have been informed that eggs and young birds have been taken from old pi- 
geon cotes at Great Salt Pond and Hoghole Penn's, but I have never seen the 
eggs, unless the two next referred to belong to it. I have lately a fine speci- 
men of a female from the Saint Catherine's Hills. 

225. My sons found this year (1862), at Reid's Penn, in the vicinity of 
Great Salt Pond, two eggs, in a deep cup, roughly constructed of dried sticks 
and lined with twigs, grass and leaves, in the topmost branch, and concealed by 
the thick foliage of a tall Genep tree (Mellicocea bijuga). I know of no bird 
in that district to which these eggs can be assigned, unless they belong to 
Piaya pluv'ialis, or to Ephialtes grammicus, as they are much too large for the 
small brown owl ; and the Patoo, as I am infomed, lays a very different egg 
on the ground. The eggs referred to are chalky white, and vary in size ; one 
is 1J by 1 inch, the other If by a trifle more than 1 inch. 

195. In 1857 I obtained two specimens of a small brown owl, from Great 
Salt Pond Penn, but know nothing of the character or habits of the species. 
It is probable the small wood owl of Sloane. It is the owl referred to by Mr. 
Hill, in " Notes of the Year," and quoted by Mr. Gosse, page 22. 

SCANSORES-CUCULIDJE. 
89. Crotophaga Am. — The Savanna blackbird is one of the common inci- 

* This -may be a Tinnuncidut, or a small Accipiter; perhaps fringilloidcs : or, more unlikely 
/w«cus. (B.) 
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dents to the lowland landscape ; it generally builds on the low branches of 
trees or bushes, heaping together a mass of sticks and leaves, in the centre 
of which is formed a shallow bowl, with softer materials. Each female lays 
4 eggs ; several pairs, however, usually occupy one nest, in which 20 or more 
eggs are often found. These are oval, or oblong oval, rounded at both ends, 
measuring from -P„ by 1 inch, to 1J by 1£, seagreen, covered with a white 
chalky substance, removed by washing. In the absence of the birds, which, 
however, is rarely the case after incubation commences, the egg3 are covered 
up with leaves. I have never heard of the Savanna blackbirds being taught 
to speak. Whenever a flock of Guinea fowls is feeding, the Ani are often 
to be found at hand, as it were keeping guard, and giving instant alarm on the 
approach of any one. 

87. Coccyzus dominicijs.* The May Witch is a constant residentin the island, 
and more common in the lowlands during the summer than C. seniculus. It 
breeds from March till July, and builds in the low branches of trees or shrubs, 
or on penguin fences. The nest is a structure of a few dry sticks, so loosely 
put together that it falls to pieces on any attempt to remove it ; 3, rarely 4 
eggs are laid ; they are glaucous green oval, generally though not always round 
at both ends, and vary in size from 1£ by J to If by 1 inch. 

88. Coccyzus senictjlus. — The nest of the black-eared Cuckoo is sometimes 
though not so frequently found in the same localities, and at the same times 
as those of its congener. The nidification, form, color and dimensions of the 
eggs are so like that the ownership of a nest can only be determined by the 
presence of the bird. 

There is another Cuckoo often met with in the Mangrove swamps, on the 
seacoast, known as the Mangrove Cuckoo. It closely resembles the May Witch, 
except in its smaller size. It is, I think, only a visitor. This may be the C. 
trythrophthalmus or an allied species. 



Descriptions of fourteen new species of MELAKID.E and one PALTTDIJIA. 
BY ISAAC LEA. 

Goniobasis Milesii. — TestA Isevi, subfusiformi, olivacea, evittata ; spira snb- 
elevata ; suturis irregulariter impressis ; anfractibus senis, subinflatis ; aper- 
ture submagna, subrhomboide&, intus subfusca ; labro acato, vix sinuoso ; 
columella purpurea, parum incurva. 

Habitat. — Tuseola County, Michigan, M. Miles, State Zoologist. 

Goniobasis lithasiodbs. — -Testa lsevi, subfusiformi, cornea, evitta. ; spira 
conoidek ; suturis impressis ; anfractibu3 senis, subconstrictis, superne planu- 
latis ; apertura grandiuscula, rhomboideH, intu3 albida ; labro acuto, parum 
sinuoso ; columella alba, inflecta, parum contorts. 

Hab.— Ohio, J. P. Kirtland, M. D. 

Goniobasis Decamph. — Testa plicata, inferne striata, valde attenuate, tenui, 

cornea, evittata; spira subulata; suturis linearibus, impressis; anfractibus 

aostar denis, subconvexis, superne plicis aliquanto flexis; apertura parvissima, 

subrhomboidea, intus albida ; labro acuto, parum sinuoso ; columella albida 

incurva et contorta. 

Hab. — Huntsville, Alabama, Wm, H. DeCamp, M. D., Surgeon TJ. S. Army. 

Goniobasis inpobmis. — Testa laevi, cylindrico-conica, tenebroso-cornea, evit- 

* This species is the C. americanus, or Yellow-billed Cuckoo, of Gosse. I find it, however, to be 
quite distinct from the North American bird, aud identify it with the C. dominicuSj of the older 
authors : a species generally referred to the C. smiculut, of Aud., C. minor, of Cabanis, Baird and 
others. (B.) 
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